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MEDICINE AND PROHIBITION. 


By Lyman Watkins, M. D. Brancuester, O. 


Every permanent reform must be based on truth. It is true 
that the abolition of alcoho! would benefit mankind. The in- 
jury inflicted upon the human 1ace by alcohol, is not compen- 
sated for by the benefits conferred. Although we may be un- 
willing to accept the results of cinosiih' Inv estigation, we cannot 
escape the truth briefly expressed in ipa blunt old-fashioned 
kills more than it cures.”’ It 1s generally use- 
less to reason with a man to reform, who is in the full tide of 
alcoholism. He may agree with all your arguments, even suggest 
proots stronger than any you have advanced why his course 
should be abandoned, still he will persist in excess regardless of 
everything. He is in facta monomaniac. We may know the 
remedy for his disease but we are not permitted to use it. 
Drunkards soon drink themselves to death, but this sad result 
does not terminate their influence on society. Hereditary taint 
is transmitted. If the excessive drinker transmitted only a like 
tendency to his posterity, perhaps that might be controlled any- 
where except in a country where a government ruthlessly puts 
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temptation in the way, and permits traffic in an article which 
. requires double the revenue derived, to care for the miserable 
™ | result. But unfortunately many other morbid ‘neurdses such as 
fy! insanity, idiocy, epilepsy. thorea and neuralgia are also often 
a, directly traceable to a drunken progenitor. Dependent on the 
same cause are many other conditions of nervous weakness and 

. debility, which while not amounting to disease, are sufficient to 

render the unfortunate possessor wretched= 

But there is a class of individuals which prohibition would not 
benefit. That is the class of discouraged disappointed men and 
women who have failed in life or who have lost social standing 
or met with some humiliating disaster. ‘These persons seek to 
forget themselves and surroundings in an alcoholic stupor. All 
they desire 1s a die at from the monotonous contemplation of 
dreary prospects. ‘Io such the character of the stimulant mat- 
ters little. In the absence of alcohol they would resort to opium 


chloral or some other stimulant narcotic s/upifier. Science 
affords but little consolation to this class of sufferers. 


Physicians are sometimes charged with the responsibility of 
making drunkards of their patients. The accusation is unjust 
because it is only when patients go beyond the directions of the 
physician and begin to prescribe for themselves, that harm re- 
sults. However, the physician should be exceedingly careful in 
the exhibition of alcohol as a remedy. 


—— 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT LATIN AND GREEK. 


By A. B. MARCONNAY, PH. D. STUDENT OF THE CAL. MED. COL. 


Celum,non antmam mutant, gui trans mare currunt,* is a well- 
known Latin axiom, and I felt reminded of it when I began this 
morning to think how to investigate quite a delicate question, 
and how to give the full right to the pro and the con in it. 
The course of public instruction is so thoroughly different in the 
United States from that of the older realms of Hurope, as the con- 
stitution of the home of the free from the police regulations of a 
paternal government always carefully prying into your own private 
* affairs, and always ready to suppress at first notice any too free. 


/ 
: “Those who cross the sea change the sky, but not their own souls. 
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utterance of discontentment. In Germany, France and Eng- 
land the government has laid down well defined rules for the 
student of medicine, one of which is, that- in open examination, 
presided over by a specially appointed government inspector 
(generally a man of high classical standing in one of the first 
universities), the candidate has to prove that he has : under- 


gone a careful training in the classics, and is fully able to read 


Hippocrates in Greek and converse about a given theme in Latin. 
This training 1s generally acquired in one of the government col- 


leges, and requires trom eight to nine years, so that the candi- 
date is generally between 18 and 21 years of: age before he. 


enters the alma mater. There he has to study from 4 to 5 years, 
each year comprising a term of nine months. 

_ Jn comparing this course with the one ex vogue in the United 
States, the writer feels naturally inclined to regard the latter as 


partly insufficient. Let it not be understood by this that he is try- 
ing to cast a slur on a class of men, representatives of which have 


greatly helped to develop both the science and the art of medi- 
cine and surgery. But what he would like to see is a general 


higher standing of the candidate for admissron to every medi- — 


cal college of this country, this standing to be proven by a 
public examination similar to that of the civil service. his 
should. be the task of eclecticism. | 

One of the first and fundamental principles in our eclectic 
treatment has always been to remove the c21us2 for stopping the 
effects. Let us give this a wider scope in our w ay of learning. 
Daily, nay every hour, the student uses expressions and terms 


which he is not familiar with and the dictionary has to be used 


quite frequently. I fully concede that by the pure mechanical 
act of repeating this quite a number of times, he at last will fix 
that term in his memory. But would it not be far better to xe 
right to the root, to be able to read the term in its original 


language and gain a perfect understanding of it? Let me give 


for example that great stumbling block for the new beginner 
in obstetrics: sacro-iliac synchondrosis. ‘The first two words de- 
rived from Jatin, the two last from Greek, it 1s indeed quite a 
puzzler. 


What I propose to say is that the student of medicine should 
be able to understand the principles of the Latin language. I 
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do not want him to become a thorough Latin scholar, but he 
should by all means be able to understand the meaning of every 
Latin word occuring in his studies. For this purpose he should 
be familiar with the declensions and conjugations as well as 
with the principles of the. Latin syntax. ‘Tayllerand, the 


eminent French statesman, said once that no man was able to 
understand his own mother tongue thoroughly, unless he could 


compare it with another one. For this purpose the Latin 
language is eminently fit, as it trains the mind for concise and 


- Sharp definitions. 


In the sanie time the student dhowtd be able at least to read a 
Greek name in its own alphabet. Such aterm as ophthalmology 
will become at once familiar to him when _ he sees, by using his 
dictionary, that it is derived from ophthalmos, the eye, and logos, 
the word or science. The practitioner using cathartics should — 
not only know the meaning of this word, but, as well, that it de- 
rives from the Greek verb kadairo to purge. 

Ttis true enough that the student has work enough on hand to 


keep him busy all his time, but just for this reason should those 


studies not entirely be forgotten which facilitate the comprehen- 


sion of medical terms, and thereby enable him to do his work 


quicker and ea sier, 


ECLECTIC PROGRESS. 


By C. M- Rosinson, A. M. M.D. 


We have often wondered -as to the opinions of therapeutic 
journalists, of unknown patrons who subscribe for and read their 
journals for years, perhaps. without personal acquaintance or a 


therapeutic correspondence. For instance, the writer could, as 


he has, take and avail himself of the advantage of your valuable 
journal Electic, and younone the wiser, as was the case of the 


Nebraska Eclectic Medical Journal, when the writer was furnished a 


list of contributors which revealed four fraudulent’s in this vicinity, 


‘of which I dared to correct, all of whom were but unauthorized 


etnpirics—mouth pieces for our antagonists, regulars so called, but 
more properly irregular. Such unmanly, cowardly theft 1s only 
equaled by the perpetrators. Far sooner let evening cling to her 
own star, when such walk up like men, American freeman, and 
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request electic literature. It makes us feel wondrous kind, and 
of course, we would gratefully respond with the true gospel of 
salvation, and bid them go healing. if 
THE PRESENT STATUS THERAPEUTICALLY. 

The science of medicine presents itself at this time as it has 
for some years under three distinct sects or divisions, namely: 
Homeopathic, Allopathic and Eclectic, at least in central Ne- 
braska, each claiming broad distinctive features. Allopaths be- -— ie 
lieve and teach solely, exclusively and dogmatically the law of 
contraries in the treatment of disease. The creating or getting 
up an excitement or irritation greater, more intense than the dis- 
ease which is prostrating the vital forces. That fever, inflamma- 
tion and pain are diseases. 
Homeopaths rest their faith, as perfected by Hahneinibaid, ex- 
clusively in the law of Similia, that like cures like—that if a 
tain class of remedies be administered infinitessimally, they will 
eradicate the symptoms which the same remedies will produce 
if exhibited in large doses to a healthy organism. 

-Clinical experience has demonstrated beyond a discrepency of 
a doubt that both the law of contraries and the law of ‘‘like cures 
like,” are untenable, erroneous, false and dangerous to a saving 
administration, and do not embrace one constituent of the truth -4 
of science therapeutic, thus rendering both systems false empirical, 

a deception, a brand; though some modern homeopaths of lib- 
eral minds are affiliating with eclectics and approximating a 
more sure, intelligent practice. 

Had we time to go into particulars in. regard to their ignor- 
ance in relation to disease and its treatment, and the fearful 
mortality that followed their practice, and to a great extent still 
does, you would thank God that you did not live in that day. 

_ Such was allopathy one hundred years ago,and such it was when > 
eclecticism began to issue its curing protest, and such it would 
be to-day, had not the thunders of reform aroused the public 
indignation, the voice of whose threatenings so-called regulars 
dared not altogether disregard. 


The truth is, the plain and honest history of the past, com- 
pletely demolishes all their boasted pretensions and ostentation, 


and leaves them without a claim to the decent respect of mankind; 
and yet there are thousands of them standing in their ranks to- 
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day that have the assurance to tell us that there was no neces- 
sity for reform. There are some of them in this land of ours so 
deeply steeped in selfishhess and prejudice that a moral earth- 
quake would fail to arouse them to common sense and decency. 
We are frequently met with the assertion that all discoveries and 


improvements adequate to public wellfare, therapeutically, could 


be mentioned and encouraged by them, and thus do away with 
all except schools, allopath; is this true? Let us consider 
the matter and see how it would work. We will begin by asking 

how it did work when for hundreds of years they had the entire 
monopoly of medicine. Did it then work well? If it did not 
faithfully fulfill its mission then what guarantee have we that it 
would do so now? The love of power is a weakness of the 
human heart composing the whole history of man, and unless 


‘such power is surrounded by ample restraints, the safe restraints, 


it is almost certain to become exacting and oppressive. The 
history of the so-called regulars presents no departure from this 
rule. Let us consider an illustration or twa: Is it a safe prin- 


cipal to centralize power in the hands of a few and make that 


perpetual in all countries and all ages? Where a despotic power 
has been, perpetual liberty suffered and the people were op- 
pressed. This assertion is so well sustained by the world’s his- 


tory that reference is. superfluous. 


Our minds turn back to the time when- Greek and Latin 
churches held the consciences of the people, the whole Christian 
world, entirely in their control. Was the moral such as we to-day 
should or would desire to exist. 


When we look over the scientific world and see what tremen- 
dous developments have been made in all the departments with- 


in the limits of this century, it is but reasonable to presume that 


such grand results would not be obtained were the human mind 
chained and the conscience fettered, as it was before the Refor- 
mation. 

It is lost time to argue this question, for the conclusion is so 
patent that no sane man would attempt to deny it. Yet the Pope 
used the same argument against the Reformation as allopaths do to 
us, eclectics. While-he admitted moral rottenness in the Church, 
he insisted that all necessary reforms could be promoted in the 
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Church, and there was no need of other than the one over which 
he held the iron clad rule. The spirit which made war the only 
honorable calling and bathed the nations in blood, that crushed 
all aspirations for liberty, that held merchandise in consciences 
of men, that persecuted Copernicus and sought to stay the on- 
ward march of science, 1s the same old spirit which always did, 
and does to-day, govern the so-called regulars, (irregulars) 
and controls to-day, so far as it has power to enforce it. But in 
spite of liberal, bigoted, ostentatious legislation eclecticism 
progresses. 

We propose to deal squarely with this question, and in order 


to determine whether allopathy of the past is the unchang ed 


allopathy of the present, we will, in a few words, examine its 
workings for the past fifty years. We have already shown its 
condition down to the Reformation, and it would be well to in- 
quire how it received reform and reformers in their early appear- 


ing. Did they, as a liberal body of men, fairly investigate the 


claims of this new departure in therapeutics, and in a true eclec- 


tic spirit, adopt that part that was for advancement, giving credit 
to reformers and encourage them to unexplored fields of dis-— 
covery? Did they, as a pretended honorable body, do this, or 


did they, with all the cunning craftiness of a Pope, try to 
strangle the genius of reform? We will see. 

Medical reform in this country, all things consamell was 
one of the most wonderful moral resolutions that has marked 
popular advancement in any period of the world. When we 
come to consider the strong position the allopaths occupied, sus- 
tained by wealth, influence and law, it borders on the marvelous. 
How it was possible for reform, in any manner, to get a foothold 
on the soil of this continent, and the fact that it did, would, 


under the circumstances, justify a belief in a Divine interposition. 


To forestall all opposition, the allopaths had in every State in 
the Union enactments passed so severe that it meant fine and 
imprisonment for any one to practice medicine. It mattered 
not how well qualified, he who was not a graduate of their 
school, according to the then existing laws, was subjected 
to pains and penalities for giving a dose of medicine to 


his own family without advice or permission from one of those 
people. Such was the state of things when Reform ran up its 
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banner. One can hardlv think or fail to believe that old allo- 
pathic spirit that persecuted Jenner ‘and Harvey in earlier days, 
for daring to think and investigate for themselves, was slow in 
persecuting the early reformers in this country. 
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SELECTIONS. 


ANESTHETICS. 


It may be considered as taking up an old ‘‘thread bare” sub- 


ject to present to the association a paper on a topic that has al- 
most become a household word throughout the entire aa 
world. Yet this very fact is a sufficient guarantee to warrant © 


few words on a class of drugs whose mission is the relieving of : 


pain, and suppressing sensibility; yet in doing so they carry the 
patient within sight of eternity, and then allow him to return 
from the very verge of a gulf, the slightest mistake, or one step 
too far, would plunge him into, forever beyond recovery in its 
unfathomable depths. 

Among the thousands of creat discoveries made during the 
last half century, I feel certain I am safe in asserting, there is not | 
a single one the world would part with more reluctantly than with 
anesthetics. 

Yet when so potent a therapeutic agent becomes so familiar to 
the laity that school children scarcely out of their A B C’s will 
fearlessly beg for it in the most trivial operations, and when men 
skilled and unskilled, professional and nonprofessional, literate 
or illiterate, will presume to @ive it indiscriminately to all classes, 
and under all circumstances, with or without a knowledge of its 
physiological action, or the pathological condition of their subject 
at the time of their administering the anesthetic, saying nothing 


of the drug used, much less the particular drug given, we feel 


that we are justifiable in reviewing an old subject, and from the 
past and present experience of ourselves and others, try to crys- 
talize a few practical facts, and at the same time throw cut a word 


of warning against the careless use of these potent therapeutic 


remedies, 

Besides the more common anesthetics, (ether and ¢hlorofarm) - 
that are in daily use by surgeons, we have bromide of ethy}, 
nitrous oxide, bichloride of methyline, ethidene, cocaine, and 
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m= @€6—S__—sthe: various mixtures of these, the most common of which is ther, 
m™ jj. chloroform and alcohol; ether, bromide of ethyl and alcohol; 
: ether and nitrous oxide; and chloroform and nitrous oxide: (the 
x last mixture is popularly known as ‘‘vitalized air;’’) and a host of 
t less valuable anesthetics that are as yet little more than scien- 
&§ tific relics, or chemical curiosities. 
| To the busy, practical surgeon, the most important question 
me is, which one of all this array of drugs is the safest, aad which 
4 one is the best, under all circumstances, everything considered. 
Heretofore, among all the anesthetics, ther and chloroform 
«| have taken the lead, notwithstanding the demands made upon 
a’ them for a share of their honor, especially by the bromide of 
_ éthyl ; but recently zether has been pitted against all other drugs 
i of its class and from present appearances promises to -outrank 
4 them all for safety and general practical uses where profound and 
continued anesthesia 1s desired. 
a : The experiments of Dr. Watson reported in a paper. read be- 
 &g fore the American Surgical Association in 1884, together with 
a the compilation of mortality records of deaths from the use of 
af anvesthetics, has shown ether to be the safest of all seaenusg 
14 for general practical uses. 
40 3 ‘The doctor has shown by a series of carefully conducted ex- 
iy - periments on the lower animals that the mortality from the use 
Bis: of the following anaesthetics are as follows: 
FIRST ---ON RABBITS. 
Bromide of Ethyl......... 50.00 
: Alcohol, Chloroform ind .75.00 
Alcohol, Chloroform and Ethyl........ 66.66 
SECOND—ON DOGS. 


Alcohol, Chloroform and Atther............. 60.00 
Alcohol, Chloroform and Ethyl........ —oe . 80.00 
In these experiments the doctor found it necessary to resort to 
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artificial respiration—which was only performed on the dogs— 4 

as follows: 

Bromide of Ethyl........... 5 times 
Alcohol, Chloroform and A@ther............ 4 times. 
Alcohol, Chloroform and Ethyl.... ....... .5 times. 


A marked difference in the temperature was observed in thes se 
experiments, especially between those on which chloroform had 
been used and those on which ether had been inhaled. In the 
former it required two or three days for the animal to regain its 
temperature, while in those where he had used ether it only re- 
quired as many hours. eS 
The series of experiments conducted by Prof. Wood, shows 
that chloroform and bromide of ethy] arg both powerful depres- 
ents of the heart, while ether was found to be a cardiac stimu- 
lant; the former reducing the blood pressure to an. alarming ex- 
tent, while on the same subjects the use of ether would not only _ 
restore the blood pressure to the normal, but even increase it. 
The simple-experiment of cutting out a frog’s heart and sus- 
pending it in the vapor, or making direct application to the ex- 
posed heart of a living frog, of bromide of ethyl or chloroform, 
will immediately arrest the heart’s action, while ether does not, 
which shows that the former have direct action on the heart, 
while the latter has not. 


After the reading of the paper, vivisection af three frogs was- 
made so as to completely expose the heart of each, and ether 
dropped on the one, bromide of ethy] on the other, and chloro- 
form on the third; resulting in death in fourteen minutes from the 
chloroform, and in twenty-pine minutes from the bromide of 
ethyl, and not at all from the ether, although usec much longer 
and in more liberal quantities than either of the others. Al- 
though I have repeatedly performed these simple experiments, — 
and frequently tried to restore the heart’s action by the use of 

. the battery, from the effects of the chloroform and ethyl, yet I 
have failed to do so in every instance. 


When death is induced by ether, it is caused by asphyxia, and — 
the heart is found to beat after the respiration has ceased, but 
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when death is induced by either chloroform or the bromide of 
ethyl, the heart ceases first, while feeble respirations are con- 


tinued for a short time after the heart ceases to beat. 


The comparative influence of these drugs on the heart is read- 


_ ily observed by the use of the sphygmograph, which shows a 
- gnarked decrease of the arterial tension from the norma!, by the 


use of the bromide of ethyl or chloroform, and an increase above 


_ the normal by the use of xther. In addition to these a com- 


parison of the mortality statistics will leave scarcely a | doubt as to 


the relative safety of these anesthetics. 


Prof. Agnew states in his surgery that up to 1869 there had 


_been reported two hundred and ten deaths from chloroform, and 
from 1869 to 1872, one hundred and ninety-five. deaths from 
chloroform, while during the same period there was not more 


than six deaths from xther and in /Azee of these there was a mix- 


ture of chloroform and x@ér, leaving really but three traceable 
to ether direct, against four hundred and five from chloroform. 


Since preparing this paper, Dr. Laurence Turnbull in his art- 
icle on ‘‘Hydrobromic Ether or Bromide of Ethyl as an Anes- 


 tetic’’ reports that ‘‘chloroform kills in round numbers, about 


one in every three thousand;” and in referring to ether he says, 
‘fonly seventeen cases of death, and many of these doubtful.”— 


Journal of the A merican Medical Assoctation, Vol. 5, No. 21, 
Vou. 21st, 1885. 


? Notwithstanding, each of these drugs have their advocate, and © 
have proved a success in the hands of those using them, and — 
each one has some peculiar advantage over the other, yet when 


- a preponderance of testimony 1s poured in upon us from all 
_ directions in favor of ether, and against chloroform, we are in 


duty bound to respect it. Formy part I have used them all 
more or less, especially chloroform, ether, and the various mix- 
tures of these with alcohol, and even the bromide of ethyl, and 
must say they have a// acted satisfactorily in my hands so far, 


-and I am free to confess that I suspended the use of chloroform 


with a great deal of reluctancy, for (excepting the danger) there 
is not an anesthetic familiar to me to-day, that acts more 
promptly, and acts more satisfactorily than pure chloroform; yet 
notwithstanding all this, I- feel that every time I use chloroform 


as an anzesthetic I am trifling with a dangerous compound. and | 
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that it will only require time and perseverance in its use, until I 


will share the fate of many others, whose misfortunes ought to be | 


a timely warning to us against its dangerous effects, and if not 
heeded, an accident will be all the more inexcusable, 

Although one of the oldest of anesthetics and much used in 
dentistry, we cannot recommend nitrous oxide for surgical pur- 
poses, for various reasons: 


First, it is too transient in its effects - any thing except short 


‘minor operations. 


Second, it 1s bulky and unmanageable, not readily portable, 
and hence is only fit for office practice; and even there it is an 


unwieldy quantity, and hard to manage, except it is used with a 


gasometer and a lot of paraphernalia ofa ALORS character for 
inhaling it 
Third, all these different arrangements for the inhaling of ibis 


yas are very objectionable on account of every person who’ uses 


it being’ compelled to use the same inhaler, and thus being 
obliged to run the gauntlet, and take their chances of contract- 
ing some disease from their predecessor, which is not limited to 


skin diseases alone, but syphilis and phthisis pulmonali is besides 


any of the more contagious diseases. 

The very idea of having a rubber funnel placed. over your face 
that has served a cover for all classes and conditions of indiv- 
iduals, for years or even months, who may have preceded you; 


or taking into your mouth a tube that has been in the mouths of | 
Tom, Dick and Harry, is alone too disgusting to need further 


comment, saying nothing of the dangers of contagion. — 

The so-called ‘‘vitalized air’ which is a mixture of nitrous ox- 
ide and chloroform, as the former passes from the gas generator 
or cylinder into the gasometer, has only been vaunted by dentists, 
who either-do not know of its dangers, or care less if they do, 
only so they can hoodwink their unsuspecting victims, and thus 
secure the remuneration it may aid them for a time to procure. 

Although nitrous oxide is perhaps the safest of all anesthetics 
when properly used, yet it is not entirely free from danger, but 
when mixed with chioroform or the bromide of ethyl, it becomes 
a dangerous and unreliable compound. 

Dr. Clark, assistant surgeon of the Middlesex Hospirat; reports 
a death from the use of nitrous oxide, in 
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of Dental Surgery” for October, 1883, the patient being a robust 
sailor who was given the pure gas for the extraction of some 
teeth, and died suddenly while in the act of taking the gas, from 
syncope. 

Any person who is acquainted with the nitro-oxigen com- 
pounds, and their unstaple character, of which nitrous oxide is 
the most staple and perhaps the most harmless, while its twin 
sister is a deadly poison, would certainly hesitate in giving a mix- 
ture of this gas with anything else that might under favorable 
circumstances, in any way, change its chemical relations and 


thus render its influence on the economy toxic, instead of mild 
and harmless. 


This 1s undoubtedly the principal reason the sé-called “vital-_ 
ized air’ is so unstaple in its effects. A dozen patients may 
take it and with the most pleasing results, while the very next 
patient will not get over its effects for w eeks Or even months. 


Within the iast four or five years I have had at least a score of 
patients who have consulted me in regard tu nervous prostration, 
heart trouble directly traceable to- the use of ‘‘vitalized 

Other physicians have made the same observations and. have 

frequently spoken to me of its deleterious effects. — 


For this reason alone, saying nothing of the objections raised 
against the use of pure nitrous oxide, should be reason enough, 
to deter any consc lentious physician from using it or even recom- 
mending it. 

There are a number of etheriateom patinds that have anesthetic 
visitas of more or less virtue, and stability; yet, excepting 
bichloride of methylene and ethidene, there are none of those 
known at present, that have any virtues even approximating 
ether. ‘The former of these compounds has been used con-— 
siderably in England in hospital practice and at one time was 
highly recommended by such authorities as Drs. Richardson and 
Wells, who used it mostly in ophthalmic practice; but it was soon 
found to be treacherous and unreliable; and after the occurrence 
of several deaths from its use from syncope, it was almost entire- 
ly suspended excepting for experimentation. 

The compound introduced by Dr. Snow, made from aldehyde 
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known as ethidene, has thus far proved to-be safe and efficient. 
-Should subsequent experience of investigations substantiate the 
claims made for ethidene, now advocated for it by its friends, 
_. the day is not far distant when it will be in general use. The 
most objectionable points we find against wether seem to be cov- 
ered by this compound, in giving us a more pleasant preparation 
than ether, with a more rapid action, from which there is more 
speedy recovery. 


Among all the of anesthetics yet presented to 
the public, the hydrochlorate of cocaine is certaifly the only 
one deserving of general recognition. 


Notwithstanding erythroxlyon coca and some of its compounds 
were known to the profession for years: its alkaloids and _ salts 
having been isolated as early as 1855, when it was known aS 
-erythroxyline. under which name it was known until 1860, when 
Dr. Nieman, of Germany, made some. investigations of the leaves 
and gave the alkaloid found, the name of cocaine; yet its most 
valuable property which caused its fame to spread like wild fire’ 
all over the civilized world, was not discovered until September, 
1884, Ww ‘hen Dr. D. C. Koller, of the Vienna Hospital, applied 
— some of the cocaine to his own eye; and found to his surprise, as 
well as that of the world, that it produced complete local 
anzesthesia. 
‘That cocaine is i SUCCESS, and has come to stay, Is no longer 
a disputed question; the only point now left to be settled is the 
extent of its territory of usefulness. 
~ Among the many things for which I have used this salt of co- 
caine with the most pleasing results, is the removal of foreign | 
bodies from the eye, especially those that penetrate the ocular 
conjuctiva causing almost unendurable pain. 


By the use of a four per cent. solution of this salt it can be 
readily removed with little or no pain to the patient; the same 
may be said of tumors occurring about the eye, or in the treat- 
ment of granular lids, the use of cocaine just before the operation, 
or the treatment, will save the patient a great amount of suffering, 
nervous irritability and distress. In ulcers of the cornea, which 
is generally attended with photophobia, it is a most merciful re- 
lief to the sufferer. 
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Again, in throat troubles it isa great aid to surgeons; a few 
applications will render the excision of the tonsil almost pain- 
less, in chronic granular pharyngitis, when it is necessary to 
cauterize the follicles, its use just previous to the operation will 


almost entirely relieve the patient of any pain, and very much 
_of the coughing and spasmodic contraction of the muscles of the 


throat so annoying in those cases. When used, it saves the pa- 
tient all the pain consequent to the cauterization of ulcers in the 
mouth, or in opening a ranula. In the treatment of diseases of | 
the nasal passages where the application of remedies is painful, 


it renders their use comfortable instead of painful. 


In the treatment of hemorrhoids, or fissures, and ulcers of the 
rectum it 1s of the most decided and almost indispensable value, 
in the treatment of venereal troubles it is also valuable, especially 


have 1 found it so in relieving chordee that so often haunts the 


dreams of many of our irregular young men and as wellas occa- 
sional old ones; I have used it in spasmodic stricture of the 


‘urethra and not only found that it relieved the pain, but very 


sreatly aided in overcoming the spasm of the stricture. 
Indeed the field of usefulness for the hydrochlorate of cocaine 


seems to be spreading every week, and with no dangers to deter 
the profession from its use, its prospects for soon becoming an 


officinal preparation seems assured. 

The administration of anaesthetics | 1S next | Importance to the 
drug used. 

There are all manner of contrivances for their adiiniitration ; 


yet to my notion there Is nothing better than a clean towel, folded 
and pinned in the form ofa funnel. Dr. Turnbull, in the Jowr- 


nal of the American Medical Association, of November: 21st, 1885, 


~ says: ‘*The best form of inhaler is a thick towel folded in the 


form of a cone, closed at the apex with a large pin; between the 
folds of the towel place a sheet of newspaper. 

‘They are always at hand, and answer the purpose perfectly, 
‘are easily prepared, simple, efficient, aud give as good results, i: 
not better than the best arrangement I have ever seen for that 


“purpose, and are certainly much more cleanly,. and avoid ali 


dangers of carrying any contagion from one pérson to another. 
I always carry a number in my surgical bag, where they are 
ready for this orany other purpose desired on short notice. 
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As arule one person should givé the anesthetic, while the 
other dresses the wound, makes the examination, or performs the 
operation as the case may be; yet we are all aware there are cir- 

cumstances that require an exception to this rule especially in. 
railroad surgery. 

In the treatment of accidents a surgeon is liable to be called 
at any time, seldom knows what he is expected to treat until he 
arrives on the field, is often obliged to go miles into the country 
to dress the wounded, and is not always warranted in taking an 


assistant with him; yet circumstances may demand of him im- 


mediate action; and without an assistant, or perhaps the time or 
means at his command to secure one; he Is obliged to be surgeon 
and assistant, as well as give his own anesthetic. 


Under these circumstances I have frequently been obliged to 


set fractures, reduce luxations, dress lacerated or gunshot wounds, 


and in one instance trephined a case and removed almost a hand- 
ful of broken fragments of the frontal bone. | 


When an anesthetic is to be given, the, stomach should be 
empty if possible, especially i is this the case when ether is used, 
or when about to operate for cataract, strangulated hernia, 
ovariotomy, or any operation where vomiting is a serious compli- 
cation; this cannot always be accomplished, in accidents the 


surgeon is often obliged to give an aneesthetic on a full stomach — 


with all its objections and hindrances. 


‘The habit of giving stimulants in the form of whisky or brandy 
before giving an anesthetic is notto be recommended; for my 
part I very much prefer if it Js wether, to give a full dose of either 
the carbonate of ammonia, ‘or the aromatic spirits of ammonia, in 
a few swallows of ice water, or a hypodermic injection of a tenth 
to a twelfth of a grain of morphia, and if it 13 chloroform I add 
-a full dose of the tincture of digitalis. 

‘The clothing should all be loosened in order not to encumber 
the breathing in the least; the patient should be placed in the 
recumbent position, and at the same time encouraged, as well as 
- directed, how to take the anesthetic, and thus avoid an undue 
amount of struggling, either from nervousness or fear, or both. 

In giving ether, as in many other things, there is an extreme. 
] have seen surgeons pour from one to two ounces of the drug on 
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a cone at once, and then hold it firmly over the patient’ s face, 

regardless of his struggles or comfort until complete anesthesia 
was accomplished; on the other hand I have seen surgeons 
dribble it along, little by little, scarcely pushing the patient be- 
yone the stage of excitability, which was protracted unneces- 
sarily long, not only to the detriment of the operator, hut the 


annoyance of the patient. 


There seems to me to be a perrerit mean, that if observers will 


avoid the difficulties necessarily arising from either of the above 


methods of administration. 

After instructing the patient as to its use, he should be gradual- 
ly accustomed to it before it is pushed, which can be increased 
just in proportion as he yields to its influence, except in children 
and insane persons, it is often necessary to secure anesthesia as 


rapidly as possible, especially where any manner of reasoning — 


would be of no avail. 
The room should be as quiet as possible, and if the patient 


shows a tendency to be noisy and talkative he should receive no 


encouragement from the surgeon or ‘those around him. Very | 
frequently vomiting will take place before profound anesthesia is — 
accomplished, when the patient should be turned on his side and 


' the head lowered to favor the escape of the vomited matters by 


gravitation, and the administration of the drug suspended until 


after the vomiting, after which the patient is usually very soon 


completely under its influence. 


Whilst it may be well to watch the pulse while administering 
ether, yet that is not nearly so important as the respirations; for 
as demonstrated by experiments as well as experience, patients 


seldom die from syncope under the administration of ether, but 


are much more apt to suffer from asphyxia; from its toxic effects 


on the nerve cells of the medulla and thus abruptly interfere with 


the breathing, while the pulse still continues normal or nearly so. 

Respiration is often interfered with by a thick tenacious or. 
frothy mucus filling the fauces and requiring removal, which can 
readily be accomplished with the finger and a corner of a towel. 

When the respirations are interfered with to such an extent as 
to produce cyanosis, which readily manifests itself in the face, 
the ether should be at once withdrawn and the patient allowed 
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to breathe pure air enough to reoxidize the blood, when the nor- 
mal color will return to the face, the short breathing cease, and 
the respirations become full and regular. 


gig 


If the nausea following the administration of ether is persis- | 
tent, it can generally be relieved by a few doses of the chlorate 
of sodium in mint water, or a dose of the bromide of sodium in 
the elixir of glycerrhiza; if that is not sufficient, six or eight grains 

« of salycilic acid made from the oil of wintergreen dissolved in the 
aromatic spirits of ammonia, or a hypodermic injection of a tenth | 


to a twelfth of a grain of morphia will generally give prompt: 
relief. 


With a few exceptions there is little difference between the ad- 

ministration of chloroform and ether, yet — differences are 
very important. 

It requires very much less chloroform than it does of ether to 
secure complete anzesthesia; seldom over two or three drachms 
of the former, while it requires as many ounces of the latter; the — 
action of chloroform is much more rapid and ‘profound’ and in. 

consequence requires closer attention. 

- Greater care must be taken to allow the patient more air while 
taking chloroform, than in the administration of ether, whilé the 
pulse must be watched with the closest scrutiny, and the adminis- 
tration of the drug regulated accordingly; for in the usé of chlor- 
oform, whilst there is comparatively little danger of the patient 
dying of asphyxia if-properly given, yet there is great danger of it 
effectin’ the cardiac ganglia, and suddenly arresting tne heart’s 
action, from which cause the majority of deaths from chloroform 
koccur. | 
; Persistent vomiting under the administration of chloroform 
should always be looked upon as an unfavorable symptom, and 
most likely to be the result of the toxic effects of the drug on the 

ganglionic centers of the pneumogastric nerves, and should be 
a decided warning to promptly cease its administration, and re- 
sort at once to restorative measures, among which the inhalation 
of the nitrite of amyl stands pre-eminent. 

I have used this remedy for restoring patients from the depres- 
sing effects of chloroform ever since the spring of 1875, at which 
time I began its use for this purpose, in both ether and chloro- 
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form, whilst I was president of the Mission Hospital, of Phila- 


delphia, but have since found it much more valuable for the lat- | 


ter than the former, although reliable in both. 


The head should be lowered, the tongue pulled out, and at the 
same time the jaw forced wide open; for it must be remembered’ 
that simply pulling the tongue out does nbdt always open the 
larynx. | 


Should this not restore the breathing, or the heart’ S action, a 


few slaps of the chest or back with a cold wet towel, or the use 


of a battery if at hand, should be resorted to, applying the poles 
over the course of the phrenic nerves, or over the chest and 


spine, and finally artificial respiration should be resorted tc in 
asphyxia, but I have no confidence in it for syncope. 


For this I know of nothing that is so accessible, and acts, 
with the same certainty on the circulation as nitrite of amyl; I 
have witnessed repeated experiments with this on the heart of 


persons, under the influence of an anaesthetic, and I am cer- 


tain Iam not exaggerating when I say that on the average it 
increases the heart’s action from twenty to thirty beats to the 


minute, in from three to four minutes, and at the same time 


gives it more force and pow er. 


In the administration of the bromide of ethyl, bichloride of — 
methylene, and ethidene I observed the same rules as are ap- 
plicable in the administration of chloroform and ether; but the - 


limited experience I have had with these, would not warrant an 


opinion from me as being worth much. 
Yet I have made one observation and that is the similuviey ex- 


isting between the first two and chloroform ‘and the last one 
eether in their action. 

- The administration of cocaine is very simple: a four per cent. 
solution in distilled water is the strength commonly used, which 
is either dropped on thé parts with glass dropper, or painted over 
them with a camel’s hair brush or small swab of absorbent 
cotton. 

Lately I have used a saturated solution of boracic acid for mv 
excipient, to which can be added any amount of the hydro- 
chlorate of cocaine desired, which will retain the strength of the 
solution much longer than simple distilled water, and yet does 
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not interfere with its use on any part of the system, or even of 
hypodermic injections. 

Its action is very prompt, seldom requiring but one or two ap- 
plications, and but a few minutes until insensibility is ac- 


complished which can be continued at will by repeating ‘the 
applications. 


I have used it for minor operations on the em, but do not 


find it adequate except in stronger solutions or injected into the 
derma in close proximity to the point to be anesthetised and 


even then its effects are very transient which is said to be pro-. 
longed by placing a tourniquet so as to obstruct the circulation — 


in the main veins traversing the region desired to be effected | ay 
the influence of the drug. ed 


From this brief review of the aneesthetics most familiar to the 
profession, from a practical standpoint, we have arrived at the © 


following conclusions: 
First. Of all general anesthetics known n, pure sulphuric ether 


stands at the head, for safety, efficiency and every i Aiece 


use. 
Second. _ Hydrochlorate of cocaine stands at the head: of all 
‘known local anesthetics. 
Third. Ethidene promises to rival ether, and merits a more 
general and extended trial. | | | 
Fourth. No surgeon should give any anaesthetic W dines being 
prepared to resuscitate the patient on the shortest possible no- 


tice if necessary; among which preparations, nitrite of amy! 


stands pre-eminent. 

Fifth. No person should be entrusted with the administration 
of any anesthetic who is not thoroughly familiar with its phy S- 
iological action and practical administration. 

Sixth. The indiscriminate use of anesthetics should be stren- 
uosly guarded against; and especially the practice of leaving such 


dangerous compounds in the hands of the laity to be given at. 


liberty, whenever they may deem it necesary. 

Seventh. The judicious use of anesthetics under all Sacha 
sary ma EE should never be omitted;. for when properly 
used by skilled hands they are a glorious haven of peace in the 


midst of a stormy sea.—Read by R. Harvey Reed, M. D., before 


the Association of the Surgeons to the Pennsylvania Co., held at 
Fort Wayne, /n., October 20th, 1555. 
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NYMPHOMANIA AND MASTURBATION. 


I had intended, gentlemen, to bring before you a woman 
who is suffering from an unusual and exceedingly distressing com- 
plaint, and one that you will seldom hear discussed, while, at 
the same time, it is of the utmost importance that you should be 
enlightened on the subject, for it is a matter upon which will fre- 
quently rest the happiness not only of the individual herself, but 
of her family, friends, and all who may be in any way connected 
with her. But the woman has disappointed us; yet, as the sub- 
ject is so important and so rarely touched upon, I will devote a 
- short time to the discussion of the subjects of nym phomania and 
masturbation. 


The woman whom I had hoped to bring before you is a widow, 
forty-two years old, whose menstruation ceased three years ago. 
She was first married at seventeen, her husband subsequently 
died and she married a second time. After a while this second 
husband wearied of her, sexual intercourse ceased and they fin- 
ally separated. For two years she has been practically a widow, 
borrowing a simile from the verdant maiden, she is a grass 
widow. She comes to us complaining of nymphomania. She 
has an excessive desire for sexual intercourse; she deviously seeks 
the company of men, who possess a well-nigh irresistible fasci- 
nation for her; but she does not consent to intercourse on all oc- 
casions. As she expresses it, she is mad after men, and when 
the act has been consumated she is equally mad at them; all 
sense of propriety is not yet submerged in this mad passion, and 
by the effort of principle she is frequently enabled to control her | 
terrible and debasing proclivities. After sleepless nights of in- 
tense excitement caused by the non-gratification of her terrific 
passions, she rushes frenzied into the streets to seek relief in di- 
version, but this demon of lust haunts her footsteps, and finally, 
in despair, she seeks relief in masturbation. Here, then, in this 
poor woman we have the dual condition of nymphomania and mas- 
turbation, each terrible in itself, but together, forming a combi- 
nation well calculated to wreck a woman’s life. 


The sexual sense, the center for sexual excitement, lies some- 
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where in the spinal cord, for if a man fractures his cervical 
vertebra, or sometimes, the dorsal or lumbar, he is apt to have 
erections and seminal emissions, and the same condition has 
been noted in men who have been hung; but in such cases there ~ 
is no sensation of pleasure associated with the erection or emis- 

sion, and no sexual desire, for I could not for one moment enter- _ 
tain the idea that a poor, wretched, condemned criminal, 
standing on the scaffold with a rope drawn tightly around his 
neck, on the verge of an awful fate that is about to launch him 
into an eternity unknown and uncertain, could have the most in- 

stantaneous flash of sexual desire. 7 | 

So, therefore, we cannot consider the genital sense alone 
(which in the rabbit has been located about the fifth lumbar ver- 
tebra) as an explanation of the disease we are discussing. We 
must look elsewhere, and, I think, must consider the brain. This 
woman ‘tells us as a.child she learned all about the sexual act, 
and in this fact we see the sowing of the seed that has produced 
such a black and dismal harvest. If-there isany one thing more 
important in the care of boys and girls, it is to keep their minds 
pure. In this case, as in many others, the sexual organs them- | 
selves are not to blame, but the terrible affliction is due to some 
impure thought in childhood, suggested, maybe, by some casual 
occurrence that has caused day-dreams and musings, continual 
or frequent reflection, until the mind in its relation to this sexual 
passion has become disordered. By the time this woman was 
married, at seventeen (which was too young), she had, so to 
speak, her sexual thoughts well developed, and she was in the 
habit of having sexual intercourse five or six times a week, sup- 
posing, as she says, that she was just like other women. But, 
gentlemen, she was not like other women; in the name of woman, 
I protest that she is unlike other women. From this case we 
learn another lesson. I have told you that her second husband 
wearied of her and left her, and for some time before the separa- 
tion he ceased to have connection with her. Here is the result 
of a secret law, as a woman invites a man, so he wearies of ‘her 
caresses; that which we obtain in this -world only by persistent 
effort, we value more highly; that which is easy of procurement, 


we soon tire of. This womanmight be leading a happy married 
life to-day but for this inordinate passion, constantly clamoring 
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for satisfaction, until the husband wearied of her importunities. 

If you read women as I do, and as does Mr. Acton (whose 
great work on the ‘‘Reproductive Organs,” I think, should be 
in the hands of every physician), you will agree with me that it is 
not natural for women to have a desire for sexual intercourse; 
it is submitted to asa duty. This exceedingly latent sense may 
be corrupted as I have said, by some occurrence in childhood, 
till the immoral thought grows by brooding and ultimately be- 


comes so vast as to swallow up the whole being as it has done 


here, but of course it is rare for such to be the case. I would 
say to those who have charge of boys or girls, ‘‘don’? unchain the 


_ tiger;” have a care, do not sow the fatal seed. It is unfortu- 


nate when a young boy or girl learns about the sexual act and 


doubly so if learned from some rude and rough companion. — 
Just at the close of the menstrual period, the woman may have 


some slight desire, but, as a rule, the majority of virtuous women 
submit merely to gratify the husband’s desire. You will have 
through life nobler, better’and happier experiences, if you carry 
this idea with you; hence I wish to emphasize it. Unfortunately, 
the pretended sexual rhapsodies of the professional prostitute or 
the woman who sells her body for gain, are taken as the type of 


-avirtuous woman. In the male the gratification from the act is 


confined to one organ and most likely to but a small part of this 
organ, while in the woman the sense of satisfaction is extended 
to a much greater surface, not only the clitoris, but the whole 
vagina participating. : 


Let me here utter a word . caution: ‘‘let hin that standeth, 
take heed lest he fall.”’ More than’ one promising young career 
has been wrecked by the claims of depraved women that they 
have had intercourse with them while under the influence of chlo- 
roform. Let me, therefore, impress upon you never to examine 
such a woman save in the presence of a third party. When I 
subjected this woman to an examination (in the presence of Dr. 
Morris) I found some peculiar phenomena. When the finger 


was introduced into the vagina, as soon as the clitoris was barely 


touched, there were produced irregular movements of the hips 
and pelvis. As the finger was advanced the muscles about the 
vagina were thrown into a state of contraction, which closed it 
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tight on the finger, and this caused a sense of gratification to the 
woman. 
In nymphomaniacs, we generally find a coarse skin, large lips, 
black eyes, black hair, dark complexion and a more or less rigid, 
contracted and prominent condition of the muscles; there is usu- 
ally less fat and connective tissue, so that on the whole the body 
is more angular and less ronnded than in the perfect woman. But 

there are no absolute physical signs of a nymphomaniac. The 
evil thought, referred to may grow in the blonde, and the passion 
become so imperious as to master the whole woman. 

There are three stages of nymphomania; the first where the 
woman has complete control over her erratic desires, and re- 
tires to loneliness to dream over her passions; the second, where 
she seeks the men, and by lascivious looks and gestures, maybe 
by a partly uncovered person, give evidence of her terrible in- 
firmity; in the third degree the woman becomes truly a maniac 
and gratifies her desires, as some older writers tell us, by seeking 
connection with men and even with dogs. In some cases this 
condition is caused by local irritation, as by vaginitis, or some 
uterine or ovarian disease may be the exciting cause. But in 
very many cases there is no local trouble. Ungratified sexual 
desire, as you can readily understand, may cause it, as might 
have been the case here had this woman’s desire to copulate - 
several times a week not been satisfied. A case is related ofa 
nymphomaniac under the care of a distinguished Parisian alienist 
who was placed in an asylum. On one occasion, when the pa- 
rents were visiting her, the doctor happened to say in their 
presence, that marriage would have a good influence on her con- 
dition. Shortly aftersshe escaped from the asylum, and one 
evening the doctor met her on the streets of Paris, a common 
prostitute, when she told him with pleasure, that she had cured 
herself. There are other cases where excessive indulgence or 
onanism has caused it, so that we cannot recommend the same 
treatment for all cases, as it would hardly do to advise a woman 
whose disease was due to excessive indulgence to try matrimony 
as a remedy; this would Se homeopathic, but it would hardly be 
calculated to cure the disease. The question of removing the 


ovaries is to be considered, and we must ask the question 
whether we can thereby cure the disease. ‘This operation 1s be- 
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coming so extremely fashionable that I imagine that after a time 


but a small proportion of our women will be child-bearing. 


I 
would say that in some cases this operation might relieve thé ins 


ordinate desire, but it isan operation of mutilation that must be 
well considered before it is undertaken; it is easy enough to re- 


move the ovaries, but once gone they can never be restored. In - 


this case the operation is not at all indicated, for the woman has 


passed the monopause; her ovaries are slumbering, in fact they 


are permanently asleep, in addition to which we have had no 


history of ovarian derangement, therefore I would not advise the 


operation. Remember also that. I only say the operation might 


turbation, and I would say that when all other means have failed 


we would he justified in resorting to it. Alas! alas! the world 
‘grows old, but there is no novelty of iniquity in the sexual grati- 
fication; the same means that were in vogue in bygone centuries 


are now prevalent in China, are also to be observed among the 


children of civilization of to-day. Onanism is an ancient sin; to | 
students of the Bible the ‘‘sin of Onan” is familiar. The prac- — 


tice of masturbation is not confined to mankind, it belongs to 


dogs, monkeys, stags, elephants and bears. When a stag is un. 
able to gratify his passion in the natural way he rubs his belly 
against a tree and thus produces an emission. So that this de- 


basing sin is not confined to this age nor to the human race. 


going so far as to assert that the majority of boys masturbate 
once or oftener during boyhood; my own observation has satis- 
fied. me that it is very rare among females. Among women we 
may have lingual or sapphic onanism, the one where the tongue, 
the other where only the mouth is applied to the sexual parts to 
perform the act. It will sometimes happen that women. procure 
young animals to satisfy their desire; a young puppy will be used 
to provoke an emission from the vulvovaginal glands. The fin- 
ger, a candle or wax instrument is also used. There is such a 


thing as clitoridian onanism, where on€¢ woman with an exceed- 


ingly enlarged clitoris, will use this organ'on a fellow-being. 
The great question arises, how are we to make men and women 
pure? It is sadly true that the study of the classics is calculated 


_ do good, for I consjder it very doubtful. Clitoridectomy might - 
do good in some cases; it has relieved cases of confirmed mas- 


-'The practice is much more frequent among males, some writers | 
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to breed and foster immorality. VireiL, in immortally beauti- 
ful language, really makes arguments in favor of onanism and 
pederasty. If for no other reason, for this alone, I would favor 
the banishment of the classics from college courses, for they 


have a tendency to sow that terrible seed about which I have 


spoken. Remember that one cannot touch pitch without being 


defiled. We must begin at the foundation and keep the minds 


of our boys and girls pure; no matter how they learn these ‘‘for- 


_ bidden fruits,” whether from classic poetry or from some rude — 


companion, their immature minds conjure up wrong ideas, and 


a terrible harvest may be confidently looked for when the secrets 


of sexual life are made known at an early age. 


This poor woman might have been happy if she had not prema- 
turely learned these secrets. When a woman reaches the stage 
of mania she is a fit subject for an asylum; this case has not yet 


progressed that far, for, with her, principle is, as yet, the rock in’ 


the sea of life; the waves of her passionate desire dash with fury 
against this rock, but so far it has stood firm. We must en- 


deavor to keep those who have not yet reached this final stage, 


by. appeals to and influence over their minds. There is a power 


within us that is not that of the arm or the heart, that ts far 
greater than any other power, and which we call the mind. This 


we must strive to fill with noble thoughts. Novels, sensational 
theatrical exhibitions and lascivious images should be avoided. 
As arule, the society of men should be shunned; men who are 
honest, are fairly decent creatures, but they are sources of evil to 
women thus affected. Such a woman should be sent to the 
country; she should work, plow the fields, if necessary, so as to 
have the mind so occupied by exexcise in the open air as to leave 
no room for these morbid thoughts. If we can find any local 
disease, it should be treated. When, in this case, we noted the 
irritability on the: introduction of the finger, already alluded to, 

we applied muriate of cocaine to the clitoris, and I can assure 
you the effect was wonderful, the vagina at once behaved as well 

as the most virtuous vagina in the’ United States. We also ord- 


ered suppositories of cocaine once or twice daily. From these — 


remedies we can hope for some relief, but we can never expect 
to cure save by influencing the mind, as has been already indicated. 
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Physicians do not sufficiently realize how much power in this 
respect they have. Remember that Our Saviour was touched by 
the woman who was sick and the ‘‘virtue went out of him;” he 
knew that he was touched, so will you, too, feel that a virtue 
has gone out of you, when, by your ministrations, you have lifted 
a poor, fallen woman from the depths of despondency and re- 
stored her once more to that position she was originally destined 
‘to adorn in society. In this way can you do the most good; 
moral suasion will be far more efficacious than drugs. You may 
tie the arms of a nymphomaniac and she will masturbate by 
wriggling motions of her legs and thighs; you may tie her arms 
and legs and she ‘will accomplish her purpose by rubbing her 


body against the bed or the bureau, or some other article of fur- _ 
niture; ‘nothing less than death will control this all-devouring 


- passion unless you can impress the mind. Talk about removing | 
the ovaries and clitoris! why, it reminds me of the story of the 
man who was going to cut off the dog’ s tail to prevent him from > 
going mad, when some one said that it W ould be necessary to cut 
it off close behind his ears. 

If you cannot rouse the slumbering reason, if you cannot 
awaken the deadened conscience, all your efforts will be futile, 
as there are but few cases that will be benefitted by operative 
procedures.—C@inical Lecture by Dr. Theophilus Parvin, (of Phil- 
The Meatcat As ge. 


4 WHO ARE THE IRREGULARS ? 


Within the last decade a great déal has been written upon the 
subject of medical ethics, honorable medicine, elevating the — 
standard of medicine, regulars consulting with ‘‘irregulars,” pa- 
thies, isms, etc. And although one must have misgivings about 
the propriety of introducing matter of this kind on an occasion 
like a meeting of the Tri-State Medical Society, and while we are 
aware of the probable fact -that the mere mention of such sub- 
jects may produce an unpleasant feeling in the epigastric region 
of some good medical men; and even recoil harshly upon the 
psychological feelings of not a few, yet the subject of ethics 1s 
one of great interest to all honorable physicians upon any occa- 
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sion, and ‘‘one for which they have always a responsive eye and 
willing ear.” There never was a time, perhaps, when there was 
such difference of opinion among. doctors touching the subject 
of codes, and consultations between physicians of different 
schools and different medical persuasions, as now. Some doc- 
tors receive in good faith every part and portion of the old code, 
as promulgated years ago by the inspired Percival, and charac- 
terize as ‘‘irregular’’ all those in the profession w ho do not agree 


with them. On the other hand, there are thot of equal ability. 


and honesty of purpose, who’ seek a ‘medium ground in such 
things, and insist on consulting and associating with all-honest, 

intelligent physicians, whether they be old or new school, ‘male 
or female, bond or free, without reference to race, color or pre- 


vious condition of servitude. And any one feels safe in saying 


that this kind of feeling is growing and prevails to a good extent 
in the ranks of so-called regudar medicine, and men of all theo- 
ries have long since learned three things touching these much- 
vexed questions: 
First, That about as many men exist in one pathy as another 
—other things being equal—who from their consultations and 
practice might very well be termed ‘‘irregular.” 
Second, That no code yet instituted has, to any degree, pro- 
tected either the laity or the medical fraternity against the hurt- 
ful influences of the mountebank. pone 


Third, That the stigma and reproach brought upon the mem- 
bers of any school or system by onestly associating with those 
of another system, only exist In prejudiced minds and morbid 
imaginations. | 


In article 5, of clause 10, in the old code, the physician may 


read as follows: ‘‘A physician who 1s called upon to consult 
should observe the most honorable and scrupulous regard for 
the character and standing of the physician in charge; the prac- 


tice of the latter, if necessary, should be justified as far as can 


be consistently with a conscientious regard for truth, and no 
hint or insinuation should be thrown out which could impair the 
confidence imposed in him, or affect his reputation. The con- 
sulting physician should also carefully refrain from any of those 
extraordinary attentions which are too often practiced by the dis- 
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honest for the base purpose of gaining applause or ingratiating 
themselves into the favor of families or individuals.” 
Now no one, of any school whatever, could possibly object to 
a clause like the above, especially that part of it which refers to 
the ‘extraordinary attentions” and the ‘‘carefully refraining,” if 
it answered the purpose for which it may have been created, or 
‘‘prospered in the thing whereunto it wassent.’’ But every doc- 
tor knows that no,clause of the code is oftener violated than this 
one, and every one of the least bit of experience knows just how 
easy it is for the consulting physician to get in the ‘‘extraordi- 
nary,’’ ahd do it in such a sly and polite (to the family and pa- 
tient) way that'the physician ‘‘in charge” will not complain. — 
When we were office students, and our preceptors allowed us — 
to accompany them to the bedside of a patient, or to act as 
silent partner in a consultation between them.and another doctor, 
-we may have applied the unction to our souls, that to be a doctor 
was the next biggest thing to being President of the United 
States, and that the healing art, of which we were baptized 
members, as it were, was second only in its illimitable ends and 
aims to the ministry. And, furthermore, we may have all un- 
derstood that somewhere in the old doctor's library there was a 
_ book, called the Code of Ethics, which bound all vegu/az doc- 
tors in one common brotherhood, and that all doctors (regular) 
loved each other with an affection passing description; that, 
therefore, if Cain and Abel had only been physicians, ancient 
Bible history would not have contained the record of that first 
murder in the field. of Adam. But wicked delusion! When we 
had graduated and launched out into the medical world to do 
battle fur suffering humanity—not to say our aspirations for re- 
plenishing our depleted pockets—we were not long in learning 
that this code business was a fraud. And, however honest we 
may have then been inclined, we must admit that the temptation 
to at least violate the golden rule has often been very great, es- 
pecially when we have seen those who profess to be code men, 
constantly overstepping the commonest rules of medical ethics, 
and still in the enjoyment of all the emoluments of a lucrative 
practice. And we were soon convinced that a gentleman.needs 
no code, and he who is not honestly disposed heeds none, and 
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nd 


reminded of the quotation, ‘‘Can an Ethiopian change his skin, 
or the leopard his spots?”’ 

tate Dr. Bowling was: wont to say that there was 
‘‘lots of human nature in men,” and we have sometimes thought 
that more of it is manifested by some members of even the 
boasted vegudar profession than by any other class of men. And 
really, it seems impossible to meet one of that kind without hav- 
ing a feeling akin to contempt for the medical profession. And 


there is a class of physicians, deplorable as the truth is, who de- 


serve the name of stakapathists, and it makes no difference when 
they graduated, or whether they graduated at all, they all prac- 


tice according to the same code, and their confession of faith 


and practice is aboutas follows: | 
Art. 1. When a physician has located in a place he should 


advertise himself in every conceivable way; let him practice a 


year free for some blatherskite newspaper editor to get him to 
blow for him. He should sign his name with’ F. R. Ss M. D. 
Arr. .2. A physician should never, under any circumstances, 


or for any consideration, allow himself to speak favorably of are 


other doctor, and if some one else does in his presence, offset 
the remark as far as possible by one of his own. 


Art. 3. If a neighbor physician happens to lose a couple of 
cases of diptheria, it is the bounden duty of any struggling 


_stinkapathist to remark in the. right place, in a casual way, that 
he is sorry (‘‘Lord save the mark’’) for Dr. Blank’s misfortune, 


and then add that, since adopting the new treatment he hasn’t 


lost a case from the disease. _ 
Art. 4. Ifa physician is called accidentally, or through the 


courtesy of another doctor, to consult in a case of sim ple remit- 
tent fever, he should examine the patient a long time, and ask 
about eleven hundred questions which he knows'from the nature _ 


. ofthe case and the good sense of the physician ‘‘in charge,” 
have not been asked, and when he has ascertained what the 
treatment has been, it shall be his duty to suggest a change at 
any rate. If the physician ‘‘in charge” is giving sulph. quinine, 
suggest the bromide, or the valerianate: and he should make it a 


point to always have these things somewhere about his old 


clothes, as the patient might recover entirely before the prescrip- 
tion could be sent for. 
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ART. 5. When a physician is called to consult in a case of 
puerperal fever, for instance, and the patient is not likely to re- 


cover under any plan of treatment, and the consulting doctor 


fails to get an invitation to treat the patient further in con- 
nection with the physician ‘‘in charge,” he should go about town 
and tell everybody he can, that the patient is not dangerously ill 
at all, and will be up in a few days if properly handled. 

Now, gentlemen, this is not overdrawn or hypothetical, but 
something you can all perhaps youch for as actually occurring. — 
And when. you find a doctor who adheres religiously to such 
rules, you have a genuine, uncomplicated case of cussedness that 


is passed the art of man to cure, no matter where he hails from, 


to what school he_ belongs, how large his practice or what hold | 
he may have upon the hearts and pockets of the laity. And to— 


_talk to him about being honorable is like singing psalms to a de- 


ceased horse. In my opinion such men are not entitled to the 

respect of any system of honest physicians, and ¢hey only should 

be termed the ‘’trregulars.”’ And while we certainly think the so- 


called old school the soundest in theory and. safest in practice,. 


and while we may feel that the treating of diseases homeopathi- 
cally, as originally taught, and by similar theories of more re- 
cent birth, is suggestive of the idea of ‘‘attacking a Chicago con- 


flagration with a dew-drop, or the rock of Gibraltar with dog- 


wood berries and an alder pop gun,” yet it does not necessarily 
follow that a consultation between one of our school and the 


- modern iptelligent homeopathist could not result in good. For 


if we had: been treating a patient with heroic doses for some 
time, and we failed to ‘‘materialize,” or the patientto get better, 
and he or his friends wanted a homeopathist let him come, and 
if his infinitesimal doses brought the patient round at once, why 


give him the crédit—‘‘honor to whom. honor is due.” On the 


other -hand, if we be called to see a sick man, with his physician 

a homeopathist, who, like us in the preceding case, has failed to 
relieve his patient, and we, by the judicious use of a few doses. 
of calomel and quinine, set the patienton his legs almost imme- 
diately, then we have gaineda victory for vegudar medicine. And 
if we can’t gain the victory over any fanaticism in medicine by 
comparing records, by proving our faith by our works, we will 
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never do it by refusing to consult with its devotees. ‘To speak 


disrespectfully of any physician’s system to the public, or refuse 


him an honest consultation, only enhances the chances of the 
ignorant quack. ‘‘A fair field and no favors” is a bad motto in 
this‘connection. Every reading ‘doctor must have noticed that 
exclusive dogmas in medicine are having to take a back seat, 


and the old idea of ‘‘I puke ‘em, I purge ‘em, I sweat ’em, and > 


if they die I let “em,” has gone with the old ‘“‘ semlia stmilibus”’ 
to where the woodbine is said to twine. Another reason why 


we should not be exclusive in practice and consultations, is the 


fact that some of the leading so-called ‘‘irregulars” are thinking 


‘men, and @& them belongs the credit of demonstrating some very tin- 


portant and pleasant things with regard to pathology and therapentics 
and rubbing clothes with them is quite apt to set us to thinking 
and enable us to cull from their ideas what may seem scientific 
and reasonable, and thereby arrive at a judicious practice and 
deserve the name of ¢vwe Eclectics. Then, whether we are city, 


town or backwoods doctors, let us endeavor to be equal with the 


best, not disdaining any truth from any source, and remember 
Webster’s saying to his law student, viz: ‘‘ "Tis true the lower 
floors are crowded, but there 1s always room in the upper 
story.” And when we are called upon to consult in any case, 
and in connection with any honest, well- “meaning doctor, let us 
make sure of the absence of the beam in our own eye before we 
make mention of the mote in our neighbor's eye, and have the 


good of the patient and the advancement of scieatific medicine 


in ourselves at heart, rather than the mippinntae: of some imag- 
inary ‘‘irregular.”’ 

In conclusion, gentlemen, let us, ‘‘in this world’s broad _ field 
of battle,” all try to be heroes, and ‘‘exercise ourselves always 


to have a conscience void of offense toward God and toward } 
man.” — Read bafore Med. Soc'y by F. S. Raymond, M. D 


in Tipton, Tenn. 
EXCISION OF THE PAROTID GLAND. 


On page 383, of the 1883 Eclectic Journal, is a viel with 
remarks, of the removal of the parotid gland. The patient 


was a man of sixty years, and quite spare of flesh. ‘The opera- 


tion was undertaken after a very brief examination, Dr. Thomp- 
son bringing the case to the amphitheater of the Institute, and’ 
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wishing to have the tumor removed at once, before the class, 
As soon as chloroform could be ‘administered, I undertook the 


removal of the bulging mass whether it embraced the parotid 
gland: or not. The:tumor was larger than a man’s fist, and 


reached from a point as high‘as the top of the ear to a line on a 
level with the larynx below. The lobulus of the ear was crowded 


upward and backward, and the submaxillary gland was overlaid. 


‘The bulging and somewhat knobby lump was hard and rather > 


firmly fixed, though slight movement could be -imparted ‘to it. 
As this was the first parotid [ had ever undertaken to remove 


from the living subject, [expected very profuse hemorrhage. In 


this I was disappointed, though considerable blaod was _ lost. 


The muscles on that side of the face were paralyzed through 
necessary removal of a section of the facial nerve. From the 


paresis the patient recovered to some extent in the course of 


time. The external carotid artery gave less trouble than I had 
anticipated. The first incision was from a point as high as the 
top of the ear, and extended downward on the aural side of the 


lump to the lower end of the tumor; then a second cut was made 
similar to the first, the knife going on the front side of the 
tumor. ‘Thetwo cuts enclosed an elliptical piece of integument, 


which adhered pretty snugly to the tumor. The incisions ex- 
tended through skin‘and fascia, and bled quite freely from 
small vessels. A threaded needle sent under the temporal 


vessels carried a ligature which was tied, and then the vessels 
were cut above the ligation. ‘he ligature was to save blood. 
while the operation proceeded. Handled levers with thin but 
not sharp edges, were useful to pry the tumor out of the chasm 
betweea the angle of the jaw and the mastoid and _ styloid pro- 
cesses. The inferior maxillary artery was the worst to deal with 
on account of its course behind the bone. As soon as it could 
be reached with forceps it was seized, mashed, lacerated, and 
tied after the tumor had been removed. As soon asthe 
maxillary vessels were severed, the tumor came readily out of its 
bed, and exposed the external carotid where the vessel enters 
the gland. ‘The artery was separated from surroundings, then 
ligated. Apair of scissors clipped the vessel close to the tumor, 


and whatever remained undivided. The great chasm left by 
the removal was then filled with lint, and a compress bound 
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upon the packing. ‘No. followed, the space 
filled with granulations in the course of a few weeks. aa 
_ When I made the report, some remarks were appended, and 
the following quotations were made: ‘‘Erichsen in his Satence 
and Art of Surgery says, ‘Excision of the parotid gland itself is 
occasionally spoken of, but is rarely, if ever, done. I>» believe — 
that in most, if not all, the cases in which it is stated that com- 
plete removal of this gland has been accomplished, tumors over- 
lying and compressing it have been mistaken for it. It is 
evident that a diseased parotid could not be removed w ithout 
the division of the external carotid artery and facial nerve.’ 
“Gross, in his System of Surgery, says: Considering the 
narrow space in which the parotid gland is situated, and the 
complexity of the relations which it sustains to surrounding 
structures, 1s it possible to extirpate it in the living subject ? 
The question, so interesting in every point of view, has been 
answered differently by different writers. Allan Burns . thought 
the operation impracticable, and a similar opinion has been 
strenuously advocated by other authorities. That the operation 
is difficult of execution, requiring the most accurate knowledge 
of the anatomy of the parts, and the most consummate skill, is- 
certain; and unless the surgeon is fully possessed of these im- 
portant qualities, failure, if not disgrace, will be sure to attend 
his efforts. It should be added, however, for the encourage- 
iment of all, that it is much easier, in almost every instance, to 
remove a diseased than a healthy gland of this kind.’ ” 
*Mr. Gross was rarely fortunate, or often infelicitous, in the Bee 
use of language. ‘To say that ‘‘it is much easier to remove a ie 
diseased than a healthy gland of thts kind,” is certainly not lucid. 
~How could there be a healthy gland ‘‘of this kind”’ needing re- 
moval? I would say that it is easier to remove an enlarged and 
indurated parotid gland than might be supposed from dissecting 
experiences upon the cadaver. The gland needing reméval al- 
most springs from its bed as soon as its surroundings are divided 
or severed. No prudent operator would use a knife in the 
bottom of the chasm; in fact, the knife is little used after the 
first two incisions are made. An enucleator, or thin lever of 
steel set in a good handle, disengages fibrous connections, and 
scissors divide strong fascias. 
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When the tumor is free from the cavity it has been ir, it is 
held only by the carotid artery and its accompanying veins and 
‘connective tissues. To ligate the artery, as a first step in the 
operation, 1s in my opinion, not the best way. By the aid of 
. hemostatic forceps, there is not much trouble from excessive 

3 hemorrhage. Indurated tumors of the parotid seem to lessen 
_ the calibre of the vessels in the gland, though the inferior 
maxillary artery may maintain its normal size. Inthe event of 
&g laceration of the artery inside the inferior dental foramen, with 
| % recurrent bleeding, the conical point of a peg of wood could be 
utilized to plug the aperture in the bone. 


. 


_ Gant, in his Science and Practice of Surgery, second volume, 
page 385, says: ‘‘Excision of the parotid gland is an operation 


NoTE.—The accompanying cut was reproduced from the original by Dr. H. B. 
Mehrmann. 
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scarcly to be entertained. Arteries, veins and nerves, passing 
through the gland, rendering its removal impracticable.” 


Without making additional quotations, I will report my 
second case of excision of the parotid gland. Some years ago, 
Dr. Moyer, of Ohio, submitted to the removal of a tumor as 
large as a hickory nut, that was located in the lower parotid 
region. The tumor was thought to have been an enlarged 
lymphatic, or a recurrent fibroid. The wound healed kindly, 
~and nothing was thought of it for a year or two. At length, 
however, an enlargement of the parotid gland was observed: and 
some pain came from the morbid activities of the region. But, 
after a development iasting through two or three years, the 
tumor became too ‘large to be longer endured with safety. At 
the suggestion of the patient, I met him at Greenville, Pa., 
Nov. 23, 1885, and found he had a tumor of the left parotid 
gland, as represented in the accompanying — picture, which is re- 
duced from a photograph. On account of the return train being 
only one hour from the time of my arrival, I could not waste 


any of the interval in speculations and explorations. I sawata ~ 


clance that the tumor must be excised, whether it involved the 
parotid gland or not. Accordingly I arranged my patient on a 
table, administered chloroform, and began the work of excision. 
Fron the time the knife made the first incision until the en- 
larged and indurated parotid was displaced, the chasm filled and 
packed with lint, a compress applied, and a handkerchief 


bound the dressing, fifteen minutes elapsed. I then had ample 
time to eat dinner, ride to the station, and w rite directions for _ 


the after treatment before the train arrived, and it was at the 
station when due. The operative procedure and the character 
of the chasm convinced me that I had excised all of the parotid 


gland. ‘The finger inserted into the wound felt the styloid pro- | 


cess for its entire length, and the bag of the pharynx. There 
was no question but the removal was complete. The healing 
process is reported as having been rapid and satisfactory. The 
face of the patient is partially paralyzed from section of the 
facial nerve. The doctor has since returned to his professional 
duties, and suffers from nothing except the facial. paresis. 


There is, of course, some indentation where the parotid was 
located. | 
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‘There was much blood. lost during the operation, but not 


enough to approach the danger line. The most of the’ 


hemorrhage was from the internal maxillary and its. several 
branches. I think there was recurrent bleeding. that came 


w 


through anastomosis with vicinal. vessels. I used hemostatic . 


forceps for a few minutes on bleeding points. ‘The internal. 


maxillary deserved a ligature, but it is not easy to apply one 
with the neck, angle and ramus of the jaw in the way of sight 
and. manipulation. 


From the experience furnished bi the two operations, I shall 


regard the difficulties of excising the .parotid gland as - having 


been overdrawn. ‘The external carotid artery is easily managed 
in the manner I have described. In the two operations I have 


executed, the lower ends of the tumors overlapped the origin of 
the external carotids to an extent that ligation of anything short 


of the primitive carotids would have been impossible. When a 
surgical writer talks about ligating the external carotid as a pre- 


liminary to excision of the enlarged and indurated gland, I sus- 


pect he has never executed the operation. 
An attempt to dissect the parotid g gland from: its place | in the 
cadaver, is retarded by the difficulty of separating processes of 
the glandular structure from their complex environment, but in 
the living subiect the hardened and over-developed mass is 


ready to spring from imprisonment as soon as its bands ate 


severed. At least it does not take much force to pry it from its 
_cramped position after binding and restraining fascias are cut. 
- Blood springs from many little arteries, but a nip of the he- 


mostratic forceps stops the waste ina minute. Not a few torn 
vessels are seen. ‘The facial nerve was observed in both of my 
cases, and snipped with scissors. 

once held a conversation with Dr. Geo. C. Blackman in te- 
gard to the feasibility of excising the parotid gland. He said it 
never had been done by any surgeon west of the Alleghany 
mountains,—at least he had never seen a case reported. He 
declared he should operate upon the first favorable case pre- 
senting itself, and was confident he should succeed. He 


doubted whether the operation should be performed without one. 


ortwo reliable assistants being at hand. Dr. J. C. Warren, of 
Boston, is supposed to be the first surgeon who extirpated . the 
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parotid gland in this country. He operated in es Dr. G. 
McG@lellan, of Franklin county, Pa., removed the parotid gland 


in 1805; and afterwards six or seven times—the oftenest of any 


surgeon. Dr. Valentine Mott executed excision of the parotid 
in 1831, and Dr. Nathan Smith, of Baltimore, in 1839. Dr. 
H. H. Wheeler extirpated the parotid gland in Philadelphia 
- in 1845, and Dr. Wm. E. Horner in 1851. Dr. Wedderburn, 
of New Orleans, is reported as having removed the entire parotid 
as early as 1850. Dr. J. Mason Warren, of Boston, successful- 
ly extirpated the parotid gland in 1852. 

It is quite possible that the above summary does. not cover all 
the cases operated upon in this country. About as many ex-. 
cisions of the parotid have been reported in European journals. 
—A.G. Home, M. D., in Edectic Medical Journal. 


“THE SPOOL OF THE BREAST.” 


An Irish woman, a few months. since, brought to the writer a 
girl of about thirteen years of age suffering from a slight dys- 
pepsia, one of the prominent symptoms of which was nausea. 


Her mother, who is an ignorant Irish woman, gravely asked if I J 


did not think that the ‘‘spool of her daughter’s breast was fast,” 
and whether I could not ‘loosen it’ for her. 
Never baving heard the expression made use ot before, I 


questioned the mother regarding what she meant by it, and was. 


informed that she had known a young girl a few years ago who 
was ‘‘handled just like this one,” and who was taken to an old 
woman in the ‘‘Old Country,” and after examination ef the girl 
the wise woman immediately delivered herself of the opinion 
that what ailed the girl was that ‘‘the spool of her breast was 
fast to the spine of her back.” ‘The aforesaid wise woman then 


proceeded to ‘‘loosen the spool, ” and the process she made use 
of, according to my informant, who was an eye-witness of the. 


Operation was as follows: She took a glass tumbler, and, as near 


‘as I could understand from the woman who told me, she set fre | 


toa wisp of paper, threw the latter into the tumbler, and then 
placed the elass upon the girl’s skin exactly over the ensiform 
appendix. 


The rationale of this proceeding was explained by the manipu-. 
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lator to be something as follows, viz., that ‘‘if the spool was fast 
to the spine,’ then the tumbler applied in this manner would 


suck up the skin into itself, and at the same’ time would ‘‘loosen 


the spool;” but if the ‘‘spool was not so fastened, then when 
the tumbler was applied it would have no power to draw the 
skin into the glass. In the instance related to me the glass very 


naturally stuck to the flesh, the later bulged up into the tun- 


bler, and after the operation had been performed the patient was 


told-that now, as the ‘‘spool was loosened,’’ she would soon be 


entirely well again, and, in fact, the girl did afterwards improve 
dhysically. A logieal mind would be troubled with doubts as to 


_whether the subsequent improvement was owing to the manipu- 
lation of the skin in the precordial region or was merely an 


occurrence which happened to take place after such manipula- 


tion. ‘he relatives of the girl not being affected by such con- — 
siderations, quite naturally gave the operation all the credit for 


the good result. 
In the case of the girl who was brought to me, in answer to 


her mother’s question [ could only say that [ knew nothing of 
any such disorder as the one she spoke of, nor, indeed, had I any 
-knowledge of any organ called the ‘‘spool of the breast,” but 
that in her daughter’s case I recognized the presence of the dis- 


ease indigestion, and that Icould probably remove the symiptoms 


of that disease, provided my advice was followed. | 


Since my conversation with the mother of the girl spoken of 


above, I have inquired of several middle-aged and elderly Irish 
men and women about the disorder just referred to, and most of 
them state that they have frequently heard such a disease spoken 


of, and also being treated, and represented as being cured, when 
they were in Ireland, but they also say that nothing seems to be 
known about it herein America. I also learned from them that 
when a person in Ireland is supposed to be afflicted by the dis- 
ease they do not usually apply for relief to physicians there, but 
rather to some elderly woman who has a supposed knowledge of | 
sickness, though in some few instances there are old men who 
profess to be able to ‘‘loosen the spool of the breast.”’ 

Being desirous of finding out the true meaning of this pro- 
ceeding, I ventured to-address a letter to Dr. Lombe Atthill, of 
the Rotunda Hospital, Dublin, in which I asked if he could 
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enlighten me regarding the matter. ‘Dr. Atthill, an answer, 
writes as follows: 

In reply to your question, I have to inform you that the 
ignorant poor Lrish apply the term ‘‘spool of: the breast” to the 
lower end of the sternum and xyphoid cartilage, and they 
imagine that when that cartilage turns in or is depressed, as it 
is in so many wasting diseases, that this is due to the said 
‘‘spool” *‘being down,” and they apply a rude cupping-glass to 
raise it in the manner you have discribed in your letter. | 

This is all Dr. Atthill has to say about the matter. 

A friend of the writer, who has some knowledge — of the 


Gaelic language, informs me that the word ‘‘spool” as used in 


‘this. connection is probably derived from the Gaelic ‘‘speal,” 


meaning a sword. ‘Thus the ‘‘speal of the breast,” meaning the 


‘‘sword of the breast,” or the ensiform appendix. 
This statement explains the use of the expression referred to, 


but the origin of the custom of drawing out the ensiform carti- | 


laze with a cupping-glass is not clear to the writer. 


‘I'he thought that. the facts here given may be of interest to 
the profession 1s my excuse for presenting them. —Albany Medt-— 


cal Annals. | 


THERAPEUTIC NOTES. 


‘Coptis teeta, a plant native of China, has been found to slow’ 


the pulsations of the heart similarly to digitalis, s so that we have 
another addition to our cardiac sedatives. 
Capparis Corriacea, a native of Peru, in the shape of an In- 


fusion, three drams of the powdered fruit infused in red wine be- 
ing the dose, has been found_useful in epileptic, hysterical and | 


other similar 


Salix-nigra in fluid extract is much lauded as a sexual sedative, 
being used in ovarian irritation and in some cases of 


dysmenorrhvea where there is sexual excitement. 


Urtica urens, a decoction made from the common stinging 


nettle, is strongly recommended by Rothe as a local hemostatic. 


 Parthenine from the Cuban plant known as_ parthenitum- 
hysterophorus comes forward as a new anti-periodic. It ap- 
pears to have great power to reduce temperature in fever, in the 
maximum dose of thirty grains. 
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| Pevaxide of Hydrogen is reported to have produced excellent re. 
sults in the treatment of diphtheria. It may be administered | 


with glycerine. 
Capsicum annuum wil be found of great service in al- 


coholismus where there is. great . restlessness, burning in. 


stomach and coldness between the shoulders. 


Phormium tenax,a botanical product of New Zealand, bids fair 
to prove a valuable auxiliary to the surgeon, in producing 


healthy granulations i in wounds. 


Chronic aad, 31 to aqua i = = applied locally at intervals of a 
week, is said to be an dntetene remieay in endocervicitis. 


_Myrile, an ounce of the leaves of the common variety, boiled © 


in a litre of water, is said to be-an_ excellent injection in the 
treatment of leucorrhceal discharges. 


Antipyrine still holds its place as an antipyretic, and it has 


been successfully used in scarlatina in five grain doses every. 


hour in children. Good results are said to follow its al- 
ternation with digitalis. Sweet Spirits of nitre is incompatible to 
antipyrine, the combination forming a blue aniline. 


Adonis vernalis isclaimed to be superior to digitalis and to 


convallaria in many cases of cardiac disease. It is said to be- 
powerfully diuretic and not cumulative 1 in its action. It is 


largely in chronic heart diseases. 


Electricity 1s said to be a most reliable agent in increasing the 
secretion of milk. Both currents are allowed to pass through the 


breasts for fifteen minutes twice a day. 

Kali chloricum is recommended co Dr. Richard Hughes in 
simple stomatitis. 

Stigmata maidis is extolled by Dr. Burt in amgina pectoris 
when the pain is increased by ascending steps. 

Todol is highly spoken of in syphilitic and other ehaton 
where there is no gangrenous tendency. Buboes are injected 
with a solution of one part iodol to sixteen of alcohol and thirty- 
four of glycerine. 

Aluminium acetico-tarfaricum is claimed asa hew specific i in 
ozeena. ‘The dose is one teaspoonful of a fifty per cent. soim- 


tion in one-half to a pint of water, we presume applied locally. 
Pichi (fabiana imbricata), native of Chili, is said to have a 
wonderful effect upon the formation and discharge of renal and 


—_ 
| 


calculi. “The wil be. to to their. 


armamentarium in this tedious affection. | 


Ichthyol in thirty: per cent. solution is said to the 


severe itching of senile’ pruriga and a ten per cent. solution re- 
lieves pruritus. Four tablespoonfuls a day of a one..per cent. 
solution internally, has relieved the worst cases of gastritis. 


Scott's Emulsion of cod liver oil. with hypophosphites, although - 


well and favorably known to the profession a long time, de- 
serves to have renewed attention called to it asa nutrient. at this 
trying season. It.is not only pleasant and palatable, but «its 
valuable combination of iodine, bromine and phosphorus is in 


accordance with perfect chemical union. Where indicated it | 


meetsan important demand. _ 

Trypsin, (Fairchilds’), is now offered as a solvent diph- 

theritic membrane. 
The. well- known properties of the pancreatic juice give the 

strongest grounds for anticipating success in Its 's application for 

this important purpose. 
‘Trypsin acts quickly and powerfull? upon fibrin and 


fibrinous membranes. It is not dependent upon the interaction 


of acidas is the case with pepsin. It is most active in a slightly 
alkaline media. 

It may be applied by spray or brush.. In practical use the 
results have been very encouraging. 

Messrs. Fairchild Bros. & Foster announce that, owing to the 
great cost of this product and their inability to more than keep, 
pace with the actual demand, they cannot offer samples. 

It may be obtained of the principal drug houses in this 


country, and is dispensed in 4, }, and 1 oz., bottles with full 


directions. —The New York Medical Times. 
TAPE WORM—BRIGHT" S DISEASE. 


Dr. S. W. Boynton, of Fla., to be informed, 


through the Brief, how to cure Bright’s disease and tapeworm. — 
I have certainly discovered, as novel as it may appear, a specific” 


for the parasite. Like almost everything else valuable in medi- 


cine, the discovery was accidental. Some. years since, while. 


traveling in Alabama with a gentleman and his wife, the gentle- 


~ man himself a most highly educated physician, and en route’to’. 
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the “land of flowers!” for the benefit of. his health, it happened 
that the gentleman was really bitten, or imagined he was, by a 
spider. the driver, a dirty, grossly ignorant negro fellow, assured 
the doctor that a tablespoonful of gunpowder in sweet milk was 
a specific for the bite of the insect. The dose, without reference 
to the amount of nitrate of potash, was forthwith administered 
by the negro Dr. Ina short time the most fearful colic pains 
and various other unwelcome aches and disturbances began to 
appear and to chase each other up and down, round and 
round, in the abdominal regions greatly to the discomfiture — 
of the gentleman. I have often enjoyed a hearty laugh at the 
ridiculous ‘‘shine” the spider-bit doctor cut. He was, to my 
surprise, suddenly possessed with the idea that his wife, a most 
beautiful and estimable little woman, had poisoned him with 

arsenic! Being his lady’s senior by a creat many years, he con- 
ceived the fear or apprehension that he was penonee for the 
purpose of obtaining his money. 


‘I laugh yet when I remember the ‘side-splitting episode in my 
early life. The frightened man pleading for the mercy of a con- 
-_fession on his wife’s part, that an antidote might be resorted to, 
was extremely ridiculous. The negro’s ride (the same . fellow | 
prescribing the gunpowder) all over the country for sweet milk 


to antidote the supposed arsenious acid poisoning, culminated in 


his letting the jug fall and break, just as he reached the camp, 
with the dying man’s melancholy wail, will never be forgotten by — 
myself. With tongue hanging out, eyes roiling wildly, faint with 
apprehension of approaching dissolution, white as a sheet, and 
cadaverous as death, the poor. man. pleaded for just a single 
chance for life! And, then to think of Azs luck—‘‘just his 
~-Juck’’—the_ sovereign. remedy for arsenious poisoning—sweet 
milk, according to the negro, Dr. Green—should fall and be 
broken at the gate, was too much for common mortals to endure! 
_ The fact that his good little lady did not ‘* know even how arsenic 

looked,” confirmed his suspicions. In ulter despair he fell back 
upon his rude couch, resigned to his fate—poisoning and death 
at the hands of a young and faithful wife! But death did not 
come. The result was the death of an enormous tapeworm, a 
few hours afterwards. . Acting on the hint, I have in as many as 
twenty-five cases tested the remedy with the most marked results. 
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—twenty-five tapeworms. ‘The dose is a a full tablespoonful of 
sunpowder, followed by castor oil, say an ounce, ten hours af- 
terwards. I trust Dr, B. will test the remedy, as anomalous as 
it may appear, and send results to the Brief. 


As regards Bright’s disease, I treat it physiologically. The 


kidneys are destroyed by blood pressure; hence any remedy 
which will relieve the condition, if timely applied, is the remedy. 


For a number of years I have added shekels to my bank ac- 


count, and a little ‘‘good report” to my professional side of the 
scale as a successful practitioner, and, especially in the treatment 
‘of Bright’s disease. An infusion of orange seed, four ‘ounces to 
the quart of boiling water, to be taken in wine glassful doses, 


alternately with twenty drop doses of oil. of turpentine, will 


antagonize the exciting cause—the blood pressure, I believe 


the orange seed has a specific influence over the vaso-motor cen- 


ters, to equalize the renal circulation. At the same time, as ad- 
junctive, the following: 
R. Tinct. lycop. vir. 2 ounces. 
: Tinct. hydrang. Ir. 2 ounces. 
Tinct. liatris ‘spic. 2 ounces.. 
Tinct. digitalis, 2 drachms. ont 
Tinct. verat. vir. 30 minims. 
Glycerine (c. p.) q. s. ad. 8 ounces. 


M. Sig.: 


- cured.—Rosa FREUDENTHAL, M. D., in MMedieal Brief. 


‘Teaspoonful every six hours day and night, until ~ 
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. Food Adulteration.—The extent to which the necessities of 


life have been adulterated, and in many cases, ina way to be de- _ 
trimental to health as well as robbed of their nutrient qualities, calls _ 
for strenuous and firm action upon the part of the law-makers of 


the land. Bread, butter, milk and other articles of every day diet 
are being so impregnated with objectionable substances that the 
only safety in a large city, seems in every family keeping its own 
cow and doing its own baking. Even then spurious flour is_ 
liable to find its way into the stomachs of said same family. © 
Recently a scheme has been ventilated in San Francisco by 


which money is sought to be made by furnishing chemicals to 
the dairymen, from which a counterfeit milk may be made at 
_ the cost of two cents and a half a gallon. ‘The chemicals con- 


sist of nitrate of potash, chloride of sodium, glycerine, sugar, and 
one or two other constituents which when dissolved in water and 
a trifle of milk is added, ver y successfully counterfeit the genuine 
article. ‘This has been duly patented as a ‘‘food.” While it is 
quite probable that this contains no very objectionable article, 

though the nitrate of potash continued for a long time sige 
certainly not be subservient to a healthy state of the kidneys,’ 

use at least would disappoint the aim of furnishing to the sad 
any great amount of biood pabulum, and where renal disease was 
existing in incipiency it could not fail to aggravate already exist 

ing morbid conditions. 

In tampering with human life in this manner, all participants 
to such schemes should be held criminally liable and the Nation 
should take this matter into its hands and provide proper officials 
to inspect the supplies upon which the life of its people depend. In 
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some of our large cities municipal laws have exerted a.very whole- 
some influence in the direction of correcting these -evils. -Qak- 
land and San Francisco evidently need. to follow the example. 


-Nymphomania—The clinical lecture reprinted in ‘this 
issue on the subject of nymphomania contains some important 
considerations well worthy of note. The suggestion that 


prurient thoughts be kept from the minds of the young by every 


reasonable effort is a pertinent one for more. than the reasons 
there given. | 

{n the treatment of nymphomania the lecturer. omitted the 
most valuable agent from his list of remedies. Electricity not 
only revives the flagging powers of virility but by strengthening 
and promoting the functional activities of the parts proves a 
valuable sedative where undue excitement exists. Faradism ap- 
plied to the genitals and to the vagina by means of a_ vaginal 
— electrode would be of service here. Galvanism, if much irrita- 


tion of the vaginal mucous membrane existed, would prove 


‘more servicable by altering the structure of the part and re- 


moving sources of irritation. A common bivalve speculum 
introduced and expanded would serve as the conductor. Against 


portion of it any metal conductor might:be placed to close 
the circuit while the opposite pole was held in the hands of 
the patient or placed over the abdomen or back. 


Fools Are Not All Dead Yet.—It is an inexplicable fact 
that the American people seem to be happy: and contented only 
when being humbngged out of their money by some individual, 
and in any manner he may contrive to do it. 


doubtedly is bliss, but why our people should be so’ ignorant as 


to permit men to continually hoodwink them, is a matter we can- 


not understand. It is an old adage that ‘‘a child once burned 
dreads the fire” and yet, when the children grow up to men and 
women they seem to take a special delight in putting their fingers, 
‘time and again into the furnace. All cities are undoubtedly 


pestered with the presence of traveling quacks who are possessed © 


of oily tongues and speeches previously written out and com- 


mitted to heart which they spin out like an automatic machine, 


raising beyond the clouds the particular patent medicine which 
they wish to fool the populace with, in order that they may ob- 
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tain their money. They apparently make a success of it, from 
the fact that men having formerly traveled the States over, alone 
and single-handed now appear in our midst with gaudy wagons, 
fine horses and a troupe of variety actors. These poor specimens 
of the human race they first place upon the rostrum to amuse their 
audience by repeating some threadbare ‘‘yarn” about some old — 
man or maid, or attempting to sing some song resurrected from the 


large number happily supposed to have been permanently buried 
where they would never again bore us. 


When the easily beguiled people have reposed into a semi- 
comatose condition, the ‘‘mugwump of the outfit takes the stand 
and informs them that he has an article which he desires to in- 
troduce to his friends as being a most reliable remedy. Words 
can not-express the many virtues possessed by it, in fact it will 


cure the toothache, earache, lumbago, neuralgia, rheumatism, 


and every ache, pain or disease the human system is heir to; it 
will unite a fractured bone, splints and bandages not being neces- 
sary in the treatment, and if you press him he will tell you that 
it will remove the barnacles from off an old pile driver. At the 
conclusion of his very pleasant harangue, he will inform his pa- 
tient hearers that they can become the proud possessors of a bot- 
tle of this great agent, sent forth into the world to relieve suffer- 
ing humanity, for the small sum of one dollar. His audience, 

which is generally composed of the poorer class, search deep 
down in their pockets for the stray dollar they have been hoard- 


ing up for the rainy days and willingly pass it over to him for the 
much desired article. They then seek their homes and use it at 
every available opportunity and find, asa natural result that they 
have been fooled. When, however, the next team comes along 


they once more part with their money. 
These very people are continually complaining of hard times 


and when necessity compels them to seek the services of a legal 


and upright physician, they are found without monev. 
We have of late been extremely well patronized bv these trav- 


eling sharks, who in turn have been well patronized by the com- 


munity, carrying away hundreds of dollars of hard earned’ cash. 


Fools are not all dead yet, and its an old, but nevertheless, a 


true saying that ‘‘a fool and his money are easily parted.” 
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More Doctors:—The question has often been asked, what a 
‘becomes of all the doctors turned out by the many medical col- i 
leges in the land? As for those graduated from other institu-— a 
tions we can say that we do not know what becomes of them. a 
Those heretofore turned out of the college we represent, we | a 
know have become successfnl practitioners, and predict the same 4 


fate for those to be graduated in the future. ‘The time is but a 
few weeks distant when the standard of Eclectism upon the Pa- 


= 


cific Coast will again send forth into the world able representa- a 
tives to enter the field of the practice of medicine, equiped with i 
the required knowledge and paraphanalia. to relieve the suffering f t 
distressed. Another college year will soon have passed 
away, anda score of men and women will be rewarded for three a 
years of hard work and study by a diploma, one that 1s recog- 4 
nized the world over. May these ladies and gentlemen prove if 
themselves as true and faithful as those who have gone before s 
them. The graduating exercises will be held about the twenty- yy 
fifth day of | Apni, and as far as we can see, it will be a magnifi- We 
cent affair. Extensive preparations are already being made to a 
present to those attending the exercises a grand programme, a 
something surpassing anything that has ever been given in the a 
past. » These exercises are known for their excellence, and are a 
always heartily appreciated, being composed of addresses and ee , 
music, both vocal and instrumental, by the best talent. We 
hope to see present as many of the eclectics and liberal minded a a 
physicians as can possibly attend. Members of the alumni are i 
especially invited to be present, as the alumni banques will be « 
given after the exercises. 
The pleasures caused by the meeting of old friends and ac- 2 
quaintances can only be appreciated by attending a re-union of 
this kind, and lending a willing hand to the general enjoyment. | ' a 
It tends to draw the bonds of friendship closer and closer about FS 
us, revives the spirit of old time college life, and, for at least the is 
time being, banishes the cares of life and. burdens of the mind : a 
that professional gentlemen are oppressed with. None other, Se 
but the physician knows so well the woes, the ingratitude met — = 
with as we travel from the cradle through time to chat country ‘i 
from whose mysterious bourne none ever return. And being af- q 
flicted with a superabundance of these ills, he, above all others, ws 
should seek at least temporary relief, obtainable only by im- ies 
-mersing himself in pleasures. M. “ 
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BOOK NOTIC ES. 


A HANDBOOK OF ‘THE RAPEUTICS, by Sydney M. D., Professor 
of the Principles and Practice of Medicine in University Coibitie: Phy- 
sician to University College Hospital; eleventh edition. Published by 
Wm. Wood & Co., 56 and 58 Lafayette Place, New York. | 

This work is especially intended for the use of students and 
young practitioners, and while it serves the purpose-adinirably, it 
is at the same time a W ork of great value to old practitioners who 
need a little jogging in order that they may not fall into the time 
worn ruts of routine. While it is a representative of the old 


school of therapeutics, it is modern enough to entitle it to the 


respectful consideration of new school men, for Ringer has been — 
an original investigator, and has written much that ts of genuine 
value to every therapeutist. 


In this edition the latest facts regarding the action ot remedies 
have recely ed attention | In numerous instances. Cocaine, one of 
the newest candidates for recognition, has been duly noticed 


and considered. 


The. method adopted by the author is to follow out, in a cer- 
tain. order in detail, the physiological and therapeutic, action of 


individual drugs on the body. Asa rule, the method has been 
followed of treating of the action of each drug, first on the skin, 


next on the mouth, then on the stomach, the intestines, the 
blood, the nervous system, the lungs, the heart, and pete: on 
the excreting organs, dwelling most on the organ,. or organs 


mainly affected by the drug under consideration. 


We find the work silent on a number of important remedies, 
and we find im portant uses for remedies noticed, omitted ina 
number of instances, but in other cases we find statements w hich, 


if correct, and we have no reason to doubt them, will prove of 


important aid in the future. 


In other words the work fills: an important niche, and when 
placed.alongside Specific Medication, Hughes’ Manual of Phar- 


macodynamics, Burt's “Physiological Materia Medica, Hale’s 


New Remedies, and Goss’ Materia Medica, it will aid in forming 
a valuable library of reference for the modern therapeutist. 
A point of value is the fact that aclinical index is appended, 


without which any work on materia medica loses much of its op- 


portunity for usefulness and convenience. By a reference to 
¢his, the labor of looking up the therapeutics of any particular 
njisease or diseased state, is much simplified and enchanced. 
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